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California maintains two sets of secure juvenile facilities: a state-run youth correctional system, the Division of 
Juvenile Justice (DJJ), and 112 juvenile halls, camps, and ranches operated by county probation departments. 
Despite sustained declines in serious juvenile arrests and a reduction in commitments to the state, DJJ has not 
closed a facility since 2011 and continues to operate a fire camp and three large institutions at an annual cost of 
nearly $200 million (CDCR, 2018; CJCJ, 2018). Declines in DJJ’s population and unprecedented capacity in county 
juvenile facilities would allow for the phased realignment of confined youth from the aging state system to more 
modern local facilities, generating savings, bringing high-needs young people closer to home, and curbing the 
trauma and violence endemic to DJJ (CJCJ, 2012; 2016). 


e Local facility capacity has increased despite historic declines in California’s confined population. 


Since 1999, juvenile felony arrests have declined by 71 percent and the population of confined youth in county- or 
state-run juvenile facilities has fallen by 73 percent, yet the capacity of California’s county juvenile justice facilities 
has grown by 14 percent (BSCC, 2018; CDCR 2018a; 2018b; DOJ, 2018) (Figure 2). 


With the goal of providing local rehabilitation for high-needs youth who might otherwise be placed at DJJ, the 
state has invested $300 million in the construction and renovation of county juvenile facilities and, each year, 
counties receive hundreds of millions of dollars in state grant funding for the development of alternatives to DJJ 
confinement (AB 1628, 2010; BSCC, 2018a; SB 81, 2007). Despite these investments, counties continue to commit 
hundreds of youth to DJJ, while operating local facilities at just 35 percent of their design capacity (BSCC, 2018). 


Figure 1: Total confined youth population vs. county capacity, January 1999 - June 2017 
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Sources: BSCC, 2018; CDCR, 2018a; 2018b. Notes: The Board of State and Community Corrections reports monthly juvenile facility 
Statistics beginning in 1999. Monthly average daily populations for DJJ are not consistently available prior to October 2004; for January 
1999 through September 2004, end-of-month population reports are substituted for monthly average daily population. 
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e County facilities are operating well under capacity and could accommodate the population of DJJ. 


Since July 2007, local juvenile facilities have maintained sufficient bed capacity to accommodate all confined youth 
in California, including those held at DJJ (Figure 1). Today, the 8,200 available beds in county-run juvenile facilities 
could absorb more than 13 times the population of DJJ. Despite variations in county reliance on DJJ, nearly every 
California county can accommodate a return of its DJJ youth to local juvenile halls, camps, or ranches (Figure 2) 
(see appendix).' 


Figure 2: County and DJJ populations vs. county capacity, counties with =5 youth at DJJ, June 2017 
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Sources: BSCC, 2018; CDCR, 201 8c. 


' Calaveras, Lake, and Sutter counties, which do not operate local juvenile facilities, each had one youth at the DJJ facilities in June 2017. 
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e A phased realignment of youth to county facilities would reduce the size of DJJ. 


Under current law, youth can remain in a county juvenile facility until age 21 if the facility has received a waiver 
from the Board of State and Community Corrections (WIC § 208.5). As of June 2017, 77 percent of youth at DJJ 
were under the age of 21 and committed to the facilities by a juvenile court (CDCR, 2018c). 


If youth who are under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court were diverted to county-run camps, ranches, or 
juvenile halls, the population of DJJ would decline rapidly, providing an opportunity for the closure of one of more 
of its facilities. In 2016 alone, juvenile courts committed approximately 200 youth to the state system—a population 
that is equivalent to the size of one of DJJ’s three large facilities: O.H. Close Youth Correctional Facility (176 youth), 
N.A. Chaderjian Youth Correctional Facility (239 youth), or Ventura Youth Correctional Facility (172 youth) 
(CDCR, 2017a, CDCR, 2018b). To achieve sizeable population reductions at DJJ, the state could shift the financial 
incentives for retaining youth locally by increasing the fee counties pay for youth committed to DJJ facilities or by 
compensating counties for developing alternatives to the state system (CJCJ, 2012a; 2018).’ 


DJJ’s large, congregate institutions are out of step with best practices and reliant on an outdated correctional 
model that undermines the effectiveness of rehabilitation (CJCJ, 2016). For high-needs youth, county-run facilities 
are preferable to the state system because they offer smaller settings and proximity to the community, which eases a 
young person’s transition home. By placing additional limits on new commitments, California could substantially 
reduce the size of its state system, generating savings and lessening the significant human cost of large-scale 
institutional confinement. 
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Appendix 


Available county juvenile facility capacity vs. DJJ population, June 2017 
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Sources: BSCC, 2018; CDCR, 2018c. 


Please note: Jurisdictions submit their data to the official statewide or national databases maintained by appointed governmental bodies. 
While every effort is made to review data for accuracy and to correct information upon revision, CJC) cannot be responsible for data 
reporting errors made at the county, state, or national level. 


Contact: For more information about this topic or to schedule an interview, please contact CJC) Communications 
at (415) 400-5214 or cjcjmedia@cjcj.org. 
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